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Johnston, Mr, Bigelow, or ourselves to the above conununieation would 
be superfluous. Herr Horrowitz's elaborate surprise at Mr. Bigelow's 
distrust of Germany would be amusing, if this were the time to be amused 
at any further revelations of the malignant stupidities of the G«rman 
mind. — Editor.] 

FORGOTTEN, MISREAD, OR MISUNDERSTOOD 

Sib, — To my letter on the " Problems of a Peace League " published in 
your March number, you attach the following comment : 

Whatever objection may reasonably be urged against the projected World 
League for Peace, the objection that it Is " the dream of an idealist," Is not, 
as our correspondent seems to think, a crushing one. Every great liberalizing 
movement that has in the past lifted humanity a little higher above the 
brutes, has had its origin In "the dream of an Idealist" Lincoln dreamed 
an Idealist's dream. Those who insisted that the abolition of slavery was a 
fantastic Impossibility were "practical men." And what nation today Is, 
par excellence, the nation of " efficiency," of practical men? We leave the 
Inevitable answer, with its implications, to be brooded upon by our valued 
correspondent. 

I thought I had been duly considerate of an opposite opinion in the use 
of the phrase which you quote. The full sentence is as follows : 

" The establishment of a World Court seems to me like the dream of an 
idealist; but, being open to a contrary conviction, I have written this with 
the purpose of bringing out the views of others, not as to its desirability, but 
its possibility." 

Is there anything dogmatic in that? or anything to justify the remark 
that I thought it was "crushing" to the World Court proposition? It was 
intended to be quite the contrary; an appeal for light from an open mind; 
an admission of possible error, and a call for discussion. 

But since you have confined the editorial comment to that phrase, without 
combating my propositions or argument, perhaps you will allow me to say a 
word in reply. 

As to your statement that " every great movement that has in the past 
lifted humanity a little higher above the brutes has had its origin in the 
dream of an idealist," I cannot comment, because I do not know what move- 
ments you have in mind, except one — the anti-slavery movement, which you 
give as an illustration. 

Of that you name Lincoln as the moving factor, and class him as an 
idealist. If that be true, I must have forgotten, misread, or misunderstood 
history. My recollection is that so far from being an idealist, he sought by 
every practical plan to pacify the South without resorting to force. In the 
beginning of his career, he was not for the abolition, but against the exten- 
sion, of slavery. In the celebrated " house-divided-against-itself " speech, 
his argument was that slavery, if restricted, would ultimately kill itself; and, 
in his first inaugural address, he disclaimed any intention of freeing the 
slaves. It was primarily to save the Union (not the slave) that he finally 
resorted to force, of which emancipation was a part, and justified as a war 
measure. 

Of course everything within the scope of physical law can be accom- 
plished by force. 
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Force may compel justice or injustice, and any form of religion, or 
superstition; create slavery, and confiscate property. 

A World's Court can be established by force. The six great Powers of 
Europe, added to Japan and the United States of America, could compel the 
lesser Powers to submit to the decrees of an International Court. But that 
would be after a conflict of an indefinite length, and calamitous results upon 
life and property. 

My proposition is, that such a court cannot be established by consent, 
because no basis of representation has yet been suggested that would be ac- 
ceptable to the present leading nations. 

My letter on the subject was for the purpose of developing discussion; 
not to decry ideaJs, nor to scorn the dreams of noble men for the public 
good. 

That the possibility of a World's Court, peacefully established, is a mere 
dream, is not controverted by your statement that other persons have so 
characterized other propositions that later became effectual; any more than 
it 'would be an argument in behalf of my proposition to point to other 
schemes for general good that have failed because impractical; not even if 
I should take your example of the " nation of efficiency," (meaning, I pre- 
sume, the Prussian Empire) which, by your own predictions, I imagine, will 
fail in its dream of world dominance, although such dominance would, in 
its own opinion, be for the world's good. 

Every proposition must stand on its own bottom. 

C. W. DUSTIN. 

Dayton, Ohio. 



[To argue with anyone who can begin a sentence about Lincoln with the 
phrase, " So far from being an idealist," and who appears to believe that the 
author of the Emancipation Proclamation did not desire the abolition ef 
slavery, would seem to be a waste of time and paper. Yet perhaps it may 
serve a useful purpose to caution our correspondent against mistaking 
Lincoln's sagacious commonsense and patient moderation for a com- 
promising attitude toward abolition. John G. Nicolay, who was perhaps 
not disqualified from speaking with authority of Lincoln's purposes and 
ideals, remarks that " History must accord him ... an admirable sin- 
gleness of aim, a skilful and courageous seizure of the golden moment to 
free the nation from the incubus of slavery." 

As for our comments on Mr. Dustin's objection to a Peace League, we 
never said he was "dogmatic"; we merely meant to imply that he was 
unduly distrustful. — Editoe.] 



GUESS-WORK 

SiE, — In the " Drama and Music " review of last month, Mr. Lawrence 
Gihnan says ; " Perhaps there have been only four men in the history of 
music who could have handled that great subject [Paolo and Francesca] 
with adequate power. Wagner, it is superfluous to say, might have given 
us a Paolo and Francesca that would have been a thing of deathless wonder 
— what, indeed could not that marvel of marvels have done, if he chose? 



